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OF PRIZES 


N a letter, which we publish under the title “Why Eliot?” Winthrop 

Palmer raises a particular question which challenges the rightness of 
a particular award. Beyond stating that we fail to see what she has 
proved concerning the issue of nationality, we do not propose now to 
comment since we can assert the belief that her strictures on the Nobel 
Prize winner’s work itself may prove provocative of a discussion at some 
other time. We of course do not have knowledge of how the award 
came to be made. It would seem at least to be a logical recognition of 
a poet in the terms established by Nobel. The thought, induced by 
the question, that might be considered more fundamentally concerns 
the whole business of prizes. 

It is, in many instances, a business—in some cases more than any- 
thing else, in others very much less. Man is very rarely activated by 
unmixed motives. The leader of a drive for funds may be solely devoted 
to the charity that will be served, but he also may have his eye on prestige 
and the advantage of the publicity which accrues from his position. We 
make no pretension to know the minds and hearts of prize donors and 
hence we merely suggest that they are not unmoved by the idea of per- 
petuating a name while at the same time hoping to effect a good for 
others. The Nobel Prizes, so far as we know, benefits no particular 
organization; we are convinced that they play scant part in their induce- 
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ment of writers fo write. The purely American Pulitzer Prizes doubt- 
less brings home a certain prestige to the Columbia School of Journalism, 
but we doubt that there are many men and women who produce their 
works with one eye directed toward that institution. Certainly, in 
view of the erratic choices which have governed the Pulitzer awards in 
poetry, it would be very difficult to write deliberately—slant a book— 
to win. Admirably as this year’s board of judges may have been selected 
to determine the other awards, few conversant with poetry would fail 
to realize that it was not a particularly competent board to hand down 
its 1948 judgment in that field. This business had to be transacted and 
very likely some inner clique whose members seek anonymity could be 
discovered as the real control. We suspect that the public is becoming 
more and more skeptical of the poetic discrimination that supposedly 
lies behind the naming of the Pulitzer prize poet. 

No one can discerningly read the newspapers today without coming 
to the conclusion that prize awards basically are often set up purely as 
a promotional device. The promotion may be for Jane Doe, who con- 
tributes a handsome amount, so that Jane Doe can be “immortalized”; 
or for the XYZ magazine which uses prizes as a bait for contributors 
and particularly contributor-subscribers. It is good promotion for the 
ABC Society to establish an annual award of some kind; once the winner 
is determined it can then get to work and arrange a newsworthy event 
that will advertise both itself and the winner. Of course the more promi- 
nent the latter is—and we should not hear whispers that prominence 
has something to do with his selection—the more certain the advertise- 
ment will be. Most of this activity may be harmless enough but there 
are evils potentially in the picture. To méntion one—the likelihood of 
dishonesty; perhaps merely that gentility which leads a judge “to go 
along” with the more assertive on the board. Very few of our readers 
who have had brief experiences with prizes but can fill in the gap we 
leave with specific instances. 

Lest the “moral” remain only implicit, we would suggest that prizes 
not be taken overly serious. What editor could possibly be impressed, 
for instance, when a poet, sending in his manuscript, announces pride- 
fully that he has just received the Hohokus Poetry Society’s Annual 
Award? We would suggest that before one decides once 4 medal is 
pinned on his breast everything he writes will ipso facto be published, 
he determine if the circumstances of the award merit all the enthu- 
siasm; determine if the winner will be honestly and fairly chosen; if 
the processes of judging are soundly established; and if—there are if’s 
and ifs. 
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NIGHTFALL IN DECEMBER 


Suspended fire-fly like, 
Nestling in jet, 

Late lone lantern light 
Comfort us yet: 


Night holds the winding ramp 
Whither we go, 

Isolates life and lamp, 
Dog-star, and snow; 


Stirs the unease in us, 
Each to his own 
Black yearning distances, 


Weight of the bone 


Borne forward endlessly, 
Lightless, alone. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH 


NO SPARROW FALLS 


I am weary of universals. 

I would see for an hour only small, individual things— 

Gray velvet wings 

Of one moth toward one white candle; 

Not Life, but one moth flying; 

Not Death, but one thing dying; 

Not Light, but one pale yellow flame draining from one white taper; 
Not Time, but the third hour of one autumn night. 


Not Man, but a man is born, and at one hour; 
And at one hour he dies. 
And as I kneel here by the particular bed that supports the dying body, 
I commend a soul, one, indivisible, immortal, 
To the God Who has numbered the hairs of the head 
And marks the fall of the sparrow. 
SISTER MARY IRMA, B.V.M. 
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Two Poems by Elizabeth Randall-Mills 


CRADLE MAKER 


May your old ladyhood be housed 

In one whose opening years found nest 
Behind the trellis of your arms. 

From there, the world in segments small 
Filled the spaces in my wall. 


Between your sleeves, I touched a feather, 
Heard voices bell, saw clover sway. 
Peace chinked my cradle-sides; you would 
Have burned the candles of your fingers 
To light the padding dark away. 


Entrances infant-sized you gave 

Opening into the cloud-hung whole, 

Your saving view—this now I frame 

With but the lightest weave to shawl 

Your love grown wide, your limbs grown small. 


Your love, that never will be stayed, 
Would swing out from its slow room, 
Bend, attend the timid all-men, 
Moulding its far held masterpiece, 

The ever curved arm without cease. 


CALL TO ONE IN ENGLAND 


Between us lengths of sea-banked air where flies 
The glass bird of Time. 

Move westward, and mid-ocean, meet me where 
My drawl may gently brush your tauter speech 
In conjugation lusty 

Of the verb to be; I am, thou art, we are! 


Our minds unite wringing from salty air 
The thoughts we would empower. Gladden with me 

















That we share the telescope of visioning 
To sight illumined islands, 

From whose integrated contour break 
The new leaves that we seek. 


And lest we laze along the wind’s iambic, 
Let each alert the other with lament: 

Call me down from crags to iridescence, 
Keep me to the banks of mellow rolling; 
Let me put a trumpet to your nerved, 
Mist-encountering dream. 


Well does our communion 

In this voiceful space prepare for us— 
When each at Love’s single springing, lonely, 
Shall speak with inland voice, 

An Atlantic that is to be recovered, 

To be hovered in, a mingling place. 


DONA OF SPRING 


Oh harp, soft brother harp 
of sculptored winds and raven words 
upon some face of the electric heaven, 
you are the golden spring 
the egotist of words I cannot say. 
Spring is of youth, and youth 
of spring, blood immortality, 
lust weather of the mind. Oh God 
is God and connoisseur of beauty strange. 
Only Da Vinci’s brush 
colors the prayers against this sky, 
only the golden Shakespeare tongue 
say robins to its name. 
New moon and wine, new poetry 
of rose and roses through the Virgin’s breath, 
my heart is all a singing wheel, 
my verbs are canonized on you! 
MARION SCHOEBERLEIN 
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YOUNG GIRL IN THE MIRROR 


Mirror, baffling mirror on the wall, 

basilisk of Being, waterfall 

where the eyes leap like trout through hoops of gold 
and veil on veil of blue, who is this fair? 

of all her possible selves, which poises there 

and perjures her and keeps her truth untold? 


Of all her maidens over the wine-dark sea 
of moods beyond remembering, which is she 
that, as from Cretan labyrinths, steps clear— 
the subtle raveler of a tenuous thread 
linking the living with the stifled dead 
whose threnodies she bends as if to hear? 


The dance, the restless dance, of flurried leaves 

now here, now there, in glinting water, weaves 

less sleights-of-self than she, by prank and play 

of pout and smile, whose twin is twined with shadow 
beyond the brink of Being. From a meadow 

that dreams frontiers of form she leans to stay 


One deepest face, the circle’s certain center 
and flint of sun. But, ah, false gestures enter 
memory’s lake—looks lauded, coquetries 
admired in others. From them ripples flow, 
break doubled sight, dissolve perception so 
she disappears in alien boundaries. 


Herself entire she gives to the dark mirror 

as unto Love’s large eye—and clear and clearer 
perceives how false the fable love returns, 

and the dark all unaltered by its wonder. 

To be complete, not fragments brushed asunder 
by cloud or gale or light askew, she learns 


From look to look, as time runs on, one bent 

of branching, one storm-stance, one merriment, 
one mournfulness, one aubusson of glances 

(From here a pattern, there a pattern, borrowed). 











And, growing toward the myth a myth has furrowed, 
her deaths create herself. 


When love advances, 
his eyes, high silken flags perforce will bear 
that strict device or be unloved. And air 
and Earth her castaways might have set free 
will, slowly at the first, then faster, narrow 
to not a world but target for one arrow, 
the countenance of her eternity. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY 


ITINERANT I PRAISE THE BEGINNING 


Agog with God, lover of early blaze, 
Gleeman and apostle of the day, 

I sauntered into the brisk bolt of morning 
Scoured and glistening wild its clean display: 


Shot with sun, the fresh forsythia, 
Flickering uneasily as flame, 

Leaned along the dazzled air 

And wore away the winter where I came 


To see the lank boughs hung with huddled bloom 
Like soundless carillons, like windled bright 
Ripples of a golden hurricane 

Swaying in a sheen of yellow light. 


And there I stood, thinking beyond the flower, 
Beyond the seed which sprouts from final seed, 
Beyond the darkest down of deepest sleep 

In soil where waking splendors breed 


Such burnished thunder, of the terrible start 

Which stops all thought. That brilliant cause began 

This first unfolding of the fire which catches 

(And also claims) the brittle breath of man. 
JOHN FANDEL 
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“IN THE IMAGE OF GOD CREATED HE HIM” 
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I 
Condemned to die, 
Yet let us be, 
Protected by 
Thy leniency. 


II 
The burden taken, 
The life begun, 
Leave not forsaken 
A single one. 


Ill 
Bowed down with guilt, 
Not over-strong, 
Our fervors wilt, 
Thy ways seem long. 


IV 
Remind us not 
Through weeping mothers 
That each one’s lot 
Is his, no others. 


V 
Impress Cyrene 
To give us aid; 
Our weakness seen, 
Our steps afraid. 


VI 
Bowed, we accept 
The veil extended, 
The visage kept 
Of man befriended. 


Vil 
Though we may stumble 
Along Thy path, 
Still we are humble; 
Spare us Thy wrath. 








Vill 
May women aid us 
With love and not tears, 
When world has betrayed us 
Through imperfect years. 


IX 
Uphold our hearts 
A little longer; 
Thy counterparts 
Grown weak, not stronger. 


xX 
And from us strip 
Our mantled pride, 


Though flesh may rip 
And foe deride. 


XI 
So that we know 
We shall go hence 
In humble show, 
Without pretense. 


XII 
For dying thus, 
A fee of pain 
Shall pilot us 
To Thee again. 


XIII 
The ivory form 
Sags limp, deserted, 
No longer warm, 
To dust reverted. 


XIV 
So let it stay 
Its suffering done; 
And soul can say 
What has been won. 


JOHN A. HERMANN 
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Two Poems by Sister Mary Catherine, 0.S.U. 
EDEN’S STILL A GARDEN 


Fence a field of clover in, 
Ostracize the bee, 

“No Trespass” add to multiply 
Curiosity. 


Time needs but aloofness 
To bring the commonplace 
An exotic raiment 
And an alien face. 


Till passing strangers wonder, 
Neighbors no more recall 

They played there when little boys, 
And clover’s there—that’s all! 


For Eden’s still a garden 
Whose requisites are two: 

A padlock and a fretted gate 
For wistful looking through! 


LINES FOR A LITTLE GIRL’S HOMEWORK 


So young—just five—to learn this sum, 
Yet trusting I can help you come 


With “Naught and naught makes —?” 
“Naught,” I say. 


Satisfied, you turn to play, 


Your lesson learned, your studies done, 
But leaving me the troubled one, 


Who learn more slowly far than you 
That naught adds neither one nor two 


Save on that dullest scholar’s slate 
(The heart’s) where truth comes late, how late! 
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TRUTH IS A LAND 


Truth is a land— 
Of lands the last. 
Its walls are high 
And its gates fast. 


But he who hears 

Past the world’s din 
The Voice that’s calling 
““Come—come in.” 


(For each 
Is infinitely dear 
And each in his own tongue 


May hear) 


Finds the walls fall 
And gate-locks sever, 
And his King’s welcome 
Home forever. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS 


HERE ON THIS SLIGHT SWELLING 


Here on this slight swelling like all others 
I shall plant creeping myrtle and small evergreens 
To keep green the illusion of your localized presence. 


Yes, I know, too radically know my illusion: 
You are not here. The glorified body of you 
That will rise and not marry is the wheat-stalk. The body 


I married and loved is the seed. The seed then I honor 
With the green of remembrance, leaving to God 
The time and the mode of your body’s impassive splendor. 


No Gnostic, I loved your soul in your tangible body. 
May your glorified body hold still some remembrance of me. 
CHAD WALSH 
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On receiving a postcard from Vassar: “The garden here is lovely. 
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THE COLLEGE GARDENER 


” 


The years roll back and I’m in school again, 

With, now I think of it, a garden to admire. 

What rooted joys! But who loves roots at twenty? 
I have more pleasure now, I will confess 

In a straggly strip of flowers I have planted, 
Belatedly discovering loveliness 

In what will grow, though not what most I wanted. 
But years roll back and I’m in school again, 

When Vassar’s gardener was not theirs, but ours. 
And there were ponds for lilies and toads mating— 
Such facts of life one notes between one’s classes, 
But walls of unbroken bloom are taken for granted. 


Tell me, O gardener, for whom was the garden? 

For whom did you plan through the long winter nights, 
Saying, “As soon as the ground is loosened 

From the hand of winter, I’ll spade the heights. 

They will be watching.” Who was your “they?” 

For whom was the garden? Gardener, say! 


I dream he shakes his head and answers, 

““A garden’s a garden, wherever it may grow, 
Whoever’s the owner. Who may enjoy it, 
What’s that to a gardener, or how can he know? 
But once, on an evening at winter’s returning, 
Snug, by the fire, before I went to bed, 

‘A garden’s a garden, but mine is no rich man’s, 
But a thousand girls’, and I’m glad,’ I said. 
‘For a rich man’s garden is seed of envy, 

And an anodyne for care is the garden of a king, 
But a thousand girls and a lovely garden— 

A thousand girls are a lovely thing.’ ” 


So musing he thought? Or despaired at the blindness 
Of those who are tense with their own swift lives, 
And so decided that the garden was tended 

For the professors and their wives? 








Or maybe the garden was for mothers who are worn 
With toil to send their daughters there? 

To such as they, a garden can say: 

Behold your daughters are fine and fair, 

Worth all the years and coming so far. 

(For a garden can make young girls appear 

A little bit better than they are.) 


“And so, if you ask me for whom is the garden, 
For whom do I plan through the long winter nights— 
‘For whoever will take it and through his eyes make it 
His own,’” says the gardener—“but dressed in white— 
Oh have it your way, for a thousand girls, 
A thousand girls are a lovely sight.” 

MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


I, AS A RIVER 


Too dear have you grown, too dear. Oh my beloved, 

No one should be so possessed, unless by God! 

I, as a river invaded by water hyacinths, 

Lie helpless under this love and its opiate sweetness. 

Under its lavender blooms, I am choked in my channel— 
Under its green pervasive leaves, I am held without motion, 
And water itself is drowned in a drift of hyacinth blossoms. 
No more do I flow before God and flash back His sun. 


Water hyacinths, false as orchids, be gone with your parasite beauty! 
I will give myself over to them that drag with the dredges 
For water must run to the sea—that is part of its being. 


But still in my secret coves, in my hidden eddies 
A few small flowers will rest, still making me rich with their beauty. 
He who has blanketed under a sleep of water hyacinths 
Even though waking and throwing aside the blanket 
Wakens to find that a dream still clings to his edges. 
He may go again about the bright swift business of being water 
But will always curl to a slight caress, to a slight and sorrowful slowing 
Under the few left petals—under the frail few leaves. 
VIRGINIA EARLE 
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THE WREN 


The day was spring and all your smiling hedges 
Celled us apart 

Sun-cloaked against the multiplicity 

That trafficks in the heart 

To set us free within this perfect garden— 
Where at the green-spired apple with your wish 
Scarce uttered that the birds would come 

To summer in your tree, the brown wings fell 
In a swift furrow flung 

Obliquely where the swinging hospice hung; 
And even as we gazed the young wren stood 
On its small threshold tentatively 

Tilted against the wind, his being caught 

And joyed in this pendant vision, 

While a summer of birdsong waited tremblingly 
On his brief decision. 


Swift his assent—the delicate balance-wheel 

Of his small choices circled and was still: 

Weighed and found wanting was each sunny sill 

Of cloud matched with your tree’s still grace, 

The wide halls of the sky with this small singing place, 
Covers of thunder and of sun 

With this dark bough where frightened birds might run— 
Surer than any silver dialectic — 

His flawless intuition 

That told him this was very joy 

By any definition. 


Yet swifter than the wren and his felicitous choosing 
Was the instant, blessed bruising 

Of heart stretched to new wisdom as we knew 

No casual thrust of wind or word 

Brightened your branches with this bird. 


And I, the guest you brought into your garden 
Stood wonderingly 

That your slightest wish should be a swift command 
To Him who holds all birds in His hand; 
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And the little leaves broke into infinite conversation 
Knowing the secret sign 
On the lilac, grass, and clover 
That the granaries of His love are running over, 
Who beautifully scatters 
Wrens into trees to gladden His elect; 
Who labor in the gardens of the spirit 
Pruning the branches of the intellect 
To a spare brightness that new truth may bloom; 
Who in the gloom 
Of the sharp deserts of the double night 
Bending above the furrows of the will 
Seed the quick heart with light; 
And the leaves called out to each other that it was He 
Whose glory blinds to darkness the sun’s bright lens, 
That had let His wind of joy blow down your garden, 
Kindled your tree with wrens. 

SISTER M. THERESE, SOR. D.S. 


MAN-CHILD 


His sleep-washed eyes look out upon a world 

That holds no hint of hunger. Distractions 

And the come-and-go of faces staring down. 

The ratio of light to dark, the feel and taste 

Of nameless liquids while the one sweet voice 
Accompanies the touch of everything—truly time 
Has not yet heard his name, the earth still turns, 
The sun throws light upon the subject, unaware. 


If he himself could know—if he could guess 

His heritage in terms of history 

Or feel the weight of all our doubtful dreams, 

The benediction tendered like a prayer, 

He might be spared the disillusioning years 

And try at once the loud wet luxury of tears. 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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THE HOMEMADE LADDER 


It was awkward and clumsily hewn, 
Its weight was many stone; 

It was a ladder than no man 
Ought wrestle with alone. 


I staggered with it here and there, 
It dusted down its grime. 
A ladder may be hard to raise, 
And harder still to climb. 
ALBERT EISELE 


SICKBED 


In this rough-lidded sleep, 

this daylight death wherein the hands are mourners 
for time they cannot shape nor keep, 

the world is round 

no more, but flattened to an ancient plane 

of dark unknowing, bound 

by the impossibly far four corners 

of a sickbed’s counterpane, 

by terrors of the outer steep 

imagined fall from rim to floor. 


Out in the room the friend, 

the lover, turning as before 

in perfect arcs of vigor, move— 
mysterious planets tangent to this night 
but in the kind 

silverly long-reflected love 

that travels swift as light. 


Nor marvel if the mind 

so lit, so looking out 

toward brightness, leaps beyond 
the flat 

of pain, the round of stars 

by rapturous elision 














and guesses in a wild electric flash 

at blinding perpendiculars 

dipping, the weird pure-curving 

dimensions one day opening, swerving 

out from a clearing vision 

death-cured of the mortal illness known as flesh. 


DOROTHY HOBSON 


THE AUNT 


With eyes a dying candle 

with voice telling the years awry 
my aunt at her high window 
counts the seasons by: 
bird-wedges or air of snow 

or red leaves of the leaning sky. 


Eighty-one years have whittled her hands, 
white coals have whitened her sweet mouth: 
Christ has fountained in her eyes 

and crumpled her face to drought: 

flood and drought, He entered once— 

in and never out. 


It was all garden then: young winds 
tugging her trees of cloud, 

at night His quiet lay on the quiet 

all day no bird was loud: 

under His word, His word, her body 
consented and bowed. 


And what is love, or what loves does 
looks from a knot of face 

where marching fires could but leave 
ruin and gentleness in place: 
snatched her away and left her Self— 
Christ to regard us, Face to face. 


DANIEL J. BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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LITTLE EARTHY CREATURES IN THE NIGHT 
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Human-folk, tuned to streamered dawns 
And the flush of exulting sunsets, 
Who of us knows darkness’ glory? 
Only he who in timeless nights 

Listens, passive, to the heart of life. 


Long is the night? Oh, no! 

Swift—and with wonder aglow! 

In rain or in dreaming distilled moonlight, 

In the warm lush grass of tropical earth, 

In the dew, in the dust 

Or under the North’s soft comforter, 

Under all the great waters, under all the little waters, 
In the dark cool sweetness you think so quiet 
Resounds the toil of minute earthy things— 
Tumultuous festive events—stirrings 
Impetuous, quickening the spirit. 

They shout, they spring, they burgeon and sing 
In the rhythms known of the rolling stars... 


And you thought only the nightingale sang? 
Ah, but even the hurrying mushroom 

And the ugliest littlest bugs 

Chorus with nightingales and stars! 


They sing more when Venus The Magnificent has set-— 
And follow Jupiter trailing the chant 

As the people follow the priest in prayer. 

O night is ardent and sweet in the earth... 


But just before dawn all creatures grow still: 

Would they be tranquil where there is no night there? 
Do they rest and meditate? 

For it is like touching Silence itself . . . 


Then light comes blessing the boundless bosom 
Of ministrant old earth-mother 
And they with all the Company of heaven 
Sing praise to Christ the Creator. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN 














“SPEAKING OF” A FORUM 
By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


S PART of the centennial celebration of the Religious of the Sacred 
A Heart of Mary, The Catholic Poetry Society of America con- 
ducted a Forum, entitled “For Poetry: a Second Spring,” at Marymount 
College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., on Palm Sunday, 1949. Under 
the chairmanship of Francis X. Connolly, the panel was composed of 
J. Donald Adams, A. M. Sullivan, James E. Tobin, James F. Walsh and 
the writer. The discussion was based on a reappraisal of the Manifesto 
issued by the Society on the occasion of its fifteen anniversary celebra- 
tion and published in Return to Poetry. 

Mr. Adams, whose column in The New York Times Book Review, 
Sunday edition, is so very widely read, published a commentary on the 
Forum which, for purposes of this present discussion is here reproduced. 


Speaking of Books * 
By J. DonaLp ADAMs 


Two Sunday afternoons ago this department, on a day magical with 
spring, journeyed up to Marymount College, at Tarrytown-on-the-Hud- 
son, to take part in a forum organized by the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America for the discussion of poetry’s present and its immediate future. 
The conference was arranged as part of the centennial celebration of the 
religious order of the Sacred Heart of Mary, by whose sisters the college 
is conducted. 

As a non-Catholic who is nevertheless in full sympathy with much 
that Catholicism stands and fights for in our deeply confused period, I 
was somewhat buffeted by the keen winds of scholastic doctrine un- 
leashed by some of my fellow-participants. But these atmospheric dis- 
turbances are almost always to good purpose in their clearing of the air, 
and I think that we had all, by the time the discussion ended, clarified, 
modified or deepened our several convictions regarding the state of poetry 
in the world today and its proper function in the life of the spirit and 
the mind. 

The conference opened with the reading of a manifesto issued by 
the Catholic Poetry Society and published several years ago in the 
society’s poetry magazine, Spirit. This manifesto was in the nature of 
an attack on what, for want of a better name, has for the past quarter 
of a century commonly been referred to as “modern poetry.” It was 





*Reprinted by permission of the New York Times Book Review and of the author. 
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one purpose of the conference to reassess the position taken in the mani- 
festo and to determine, if possible, in what respects the terms in which 
the attack was couched might have proved vulnerable to change. 

For the most part there was, I think, common consent that basi- 
cally the position taken had been sound in that it called attention to cer- 
tain grave deficiencies in the quality and attitudes of much modern 
poetry. While there was evident a majority opinion that the modern 
movement had unquestionably made a considerable contribution to the 
art of poetry (an opinion which I share), there was equally evident « 
majority conviction that the movement had shot its bolt and that the 
time had come for consolidation of its assets with those belonging to cer- 
tain traditional values which had been discarded or obscured during the 
years when the new trends were more surely in the saddle than they 
are today. 

As readers of this department are aware, this is a conviction I have 
held for some time. The assets, to my mind, which cannot be denied to 
the modern movement are its renewed emphasis on tightness of expres- 
sion, which had been so long lost in the windy rhetoric of much late 
Victorian, Edwardian and Georgian verse; its renewed interest in the 
metaphysical content of poetry, though that interest was unfortunately 
pushed to such an extreme that one might think the only true poetry is 
that of the metaphysical poets. On the side of prosody I think that the 
contributions of the “new” poetry have been much exaggerated and, in 
fact, that its net result has been to discourage discipline and mastery of 
verse forms and the fundamental rhythms of poetry, as distinct from 
those of prose, to an extent that has seriously crippled the technique of 
too many young poets in our time. 

Even in the camp of the Catholic enemies of modern verse there 
are those who place, in my own estimation, too much emphasis on the 
rational aspects of poetry. In the course of our round-table discussion 
the question was raised as to what young poets today might best do to 
recover for poetry the audience which it has so largely lost. One mem- 
ber of the panel suggested that they might be asked to think more. But 
that, in this department’s belief, is one of the things that our young poets 
have been doing too much of, in the sense that they have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, that a true poem is an indissoluble welding of thought 
and feeling. 

Most of us are pretty well agreed by now that man has got himself 
in a pretty fix by too great reliance on his cerebral processes and that 
the moment has arrived when he must shed the shame with which too 
many intellectuals have detected in themselves evidences of feeling. 
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The spirit of man, which it is one of the functions of poetry to foster 
and preserve, is not to be served by mind alone. If it is to be, we might 
as well draw the curtain now, iron or otherwise, across the future of 
the human race. I know, of course, that our age cannot, for the present 
at least, be one of the great ages of lyric poetry. Men, for the most part, 
sing only when they are happy, or, particularly if they are Irish, Jewish, 
Negro or Russian, when they are sad. Nowhcre in the mass are men 
happy today, and their sadness, when it is not merely the product of 
their indifference or their bewilderment, is the sadness of despair. 
Nothing could be farther removed from the temper of our own time 
than the uplifted hearts with which men sang in that marvelous period 
of full-throated lyricism which was the Elizabethan age, when the dew 
was on the world as it had not been since the time of Homer. Who is 
there to say that it cannot be again? But the time, certainly, is not now. 
We have a lot of thinking, and, even more, a lot of feeling, to do before 
it can. 


With Mr. Adams, I would surmise that all members of the panel, as I 
am, are in fundamental agreement. There was “common consent” that 
basically the terms of the Manifesto needed no bringing up to date; but 
this consent would go much further than Mr. Adams has stated. He 
calls attention to the document’s listing of “grave deficiencies in the 
quality and attitudes of much modern poetry.” Yet in addition the 
Manifesto stressed that “the sickness of poetry” was also due to “those 
who hold that poetry is a mere matter of pleasant words, neatly arranged 
in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy sentiments, nature reports 
and routine pieties.” These are the followers, slavish and often repetitious, 
of the traditional in versification. The Manifesto also proceeded from 
its negatives to very specific affirmations concerning the true nature of 
man and of poetry—‘an activity on that spiritual plane where the poet 
leads with the priest and the prophet;” “a personal expression from one 
gifted among his fellows to see new aspects of the spiritual universe in 
which man has his being;” and “‘tense and disciplined language” express- 
ing “‘a vision of reality which excites, elevates and inspires a reader.” 
These affirmations are more than an opinion shared by the panel mem- 
bers (I am confident Mr. Adams can be logically included in the group- 
ing ideologically) ; the things affirmed are themselves realities. Through 
them, any anxious to promote a “second spring” of poetry, must work. 

SPIRIT itself would not only enthusiastically endorse Mr. Adams’ 
“the time had come for consolidation” of the recent decades’ contribu- 
tions in assets to the art of poetry with “certain traditional values;” it 
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could point to its fifteen volumes whose poem contents illustrate that 
very consolidation. It could point to many critical papers which have 
expounded the same ideas. For SPIRIT is itself a movement and has 
recognized the need to define and delimit that movment. Mr. Adams 
then squarely and accurately states SPIRIT’s position when he affirms 
that “a true poem is an indissoluble welding of thought and feeling.” 
This magazine recognized in the very beginning that the “moment” was 
here “when he (Man) must shed the shame with which too many intel- 
lectuals have detected in themselves evidences of feeling.” The word 
“cerebral” has insistently appeared in many published adverse criticisms 
of specific books and poems; it, or its synonyms, are constantly finding 
place in letters sent out from our Bureau of Criticism. 

For these reasons, I am inclined to believe that Mr. Adams may not 
be quite correct in his thought that the panel placed “too much emphasis 
on the rational aspects of poetry.” It is entirely possible that the neatly- 
adjusted balance between “thought and feeling” may be easily lost—the 
poet may overweight and critics may overlook the fact that he has. 
Thus if one advises the young poet “to think more,” the advice may be 
entirely sound up to a point. The advice would have to be judged 
against the background of particular circumstances. It is too generalized 
—this doubtless is Mr. Adams’ contention—and only partially justified. 
How “unpremeditated” poetry should be need not be the question. It 
may, however, be entirely necessary for a young poet to think more 
about what he must do as a poet; and to think less, particularly when it 
comes to selecting the theme he proposes to sing. I suspect that Mr. 
Adams is more concerned about that selection than about any other 
aspect. As Mr. Sullivan commented, in answer to a question at a different 
forum: if the poet has to do too much thinking on what he is to write 
about, then he should not attempt to write poetry. 

When Mr. Adams proclaims the “indissoluble welding” I am sure he 
has in mind the idea that the poet does not so much select his subject as 
the subject chooses, selects him. The inner urge to write must exist in 
the first place; the urge to write poetry must come from some intensity 
of emotional experience or, to use Mr. Adams’ term, “feeling.” Pro- 
fessor Frank O’Malley, in a paper on the revival of poetry before a 
recently held symposium presented by the Catholic Renascence Society, 
touched on this fact. He spoke of the poet “of necessity” as opposed to 
the poet of choice. The distinction he had in mind is analagous to the 
distinction that can be made between the drinker who is an addict and 
the drinker who can leave liquor alone. I did not for one moment agree 
with him on his two poet-examplars—Robert Lowell, the necessitous 
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poet, and Thomas Merton, one who could leave poetry alone. Certainly I 
detect more urgency in Merton, and less in Lowell whose promptings to 
me seem definitely on the cerebral side. And of the two, there can be 
little question but that Lowell requires more cerebral activity on the part 
of his reader in the business of understanding his lines than Merton. If 
the reader—and to him rather than the poet falls the final judgment of a 
poem’s success for himself—must embark on such intellectual activity 
to find the meaning of a poem, then he cannot respond in the different 
area of feeling until he has completed his study. He may not complete 
the study in the first place; in the second, the completion may be too 
delayed with the result that there is no, or at best only a feeble, response. 

The exactions placed on the reader by many of the poets, so-called 
“modern,” is often at once cerebral and impossible. In many instances 
the willingness of the reader to make the study is taken for granted with 
very little justification. If I were told that I had to read one of Shake- 
speare’s plays carefully six times before I could commence to understand 
what it is about—and I have been told that in regard to a certain poetic 
opus—then I for one will turn to other more accessible forms of aesthetic 
enjoyment. Nor would I decide differently, if I were let off with only 
one reading of the play on condition that I can arrive at an understand- 
ing by mastering several books by interpreters. It was precisely this 
necessity of studying the interpreters of the poet, rather than the man’s 
poetry, which Mr. Walsh had in mind when he very effectively called 
for a drastic change in present-day teaching of poetry. While not decry- 
ing a contemplation of the poet in regard to his times, Mr. Walsh con- 
vincingly presented the case for the poetic work against a purely his- 
torical study. 

At Marymount, I am confident that none on the panel and very 
likely few in the audience, would not be in full sympathy with Mr. 
Adams’ comment on prosody. “The contributions of the ‘new’ poetry” 
to it, he states, has been not only exaggerated in its importance but has 
had a “net result” that has been harmful. What so often has been rather 
rapturously hailed as a “discovery” in prosody has almost as often been 
nothing more than prose chopped up into eccentric typographical pat- 
terns. Somehow, too, a few of the innovators have resorted to entire 
prose passages within a long poem—passages whose rhythms as prose 
are no more detectible than the rhythms said to adhere in the poetic. Mr. 
Adams, of course, implicitly argues, as we would, for less thought about 
prosodic experiments and much more of that thought which results in 
discipline and mastery of verse forms and the fundamental rhythms of 
poetry. The Editors of SPIRIT could give ample testimony that in many 
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colleges this application has been foregone. They have always considered 
it ill-advised for the young poet to toss aboard the traditional in versifi- 
cation until he has learned its values and its disciplines. Free verse forms 
frequently attract him because superficially they look much easier. 

Now it is with a certain amusement that I come to Mr. Adams’ con- 
clusion as I approach the conclusien of these remarks. Dr. Tobin, the 
panel speaker, who prompted him to speak about an over-emphasis “on 
the rational aspects of poetry,” had merely replied to the question, “What 
advice should be given the young poet?” with “To think more.” Mr. 
Adams, looking ahead to the day when a second spring for poetry will 
dawn, declares: “We have a lot of thinking, and, even more, a lot of 
feeling, to do before it can.” There I believe Mr. Adams was not con- 
tradicting his earlier position, but was referring very much more to 
the critics and publishers of poetry. These, by and large, definitely do 
need to think (study) more about the true nature of poetry. The Mani- 
festo bluntly stated that very great responsibility for the decline of 
poetry must be laid to both—the publishers who “have surrendered, 
very often because they are ignorant of poetic standards, to the exclusive 
influence of noisy, prolific and aggressive social and political revolu- 
tionaries”; the critics and editors of critical journals who have abandoned 
criticism for noncommittal reporting, or who have become spokesmen 
for groups with a purpose extraneous to poetry, or who embrace the 
fallacy that poetry is merely technique, or semantics, or an abstract 
scientific language. 

It may be that a change in our “singing” climate will be necessary 
before poetry can break out of its present vicious circle. Neither the 
poet nor the publisher, the editor nor the critic, can effect that change 
although individually they may contribute to it. While as citizens each 
may contribute in other fields—the sociologic, the political, the economic, 
etc.—I am inclined to believe that at least the poet and the critic may 
perhaps do so most effectively by being a poet (or a critic) when he 
functions as such. Mr. Adams may not have been quite aware of the 
endorsement and amusement he won when he made his panel remark 
that the poet usually is a fool politically. The word “usually” does pro- 
vide an easy exit into exceptions. Where these occur, it is usually when 
the poet, forgetting that role, exercises another set of talents as a mem- 
ber of society. I would be so bold as to state that when he proposes to 
write poetry, the poet should shut himself off from the crusading 
reformer of society until the poem is completed. Meanwhile he may pray, 
if that is his hope, that the poem will advance whatever reform he may 
have in mind. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“If Our Poets Can Walk...” 


Jersey City, N. J. 
To the Editor—The letter of Father Duffy I found most enlightening; 
this presumes to add nothing but the experience of another—which is 
the most any man can hope to express in this difficult matter. 

It seems to me that one can hardly expect a full plumbing of the 
worth of a work of art, even after years. One test of art should be that 
it strides along with our own growth, spiritual and intellectual, and has a 
new revaluation at every stage with which to confront, interpret and 
direct our advance. It is a threadbare attempt at art in which a man can 
clothe himself in youth, but which shelters him not at all in his colder, 
wiser years. But those works, which walk on two or even more levels of 
experience, have an answer awaiting him on any step of his own living. 

So in the case of Eliot, his multiplicity of meaning seems to me an 
indifferent thing; it may mean he has nothing at all to say; it may also 
very well mean that his full impact awaits a fully enriched subject, a 
man who has added to himself a cubit to overtop him. Nor can the 
human value of any poem, I think, be measured by its impact on college 
students. The number of elect who can bend their spirit to Eliot, to 
Hopkins, or Beethoven or El Greco is a small handful—but the fault 
remains somewhere outside these men, who after all created from a 
flaying compulsion which in its singleness of intent considered the human 
response only most remotely. And let each critic claim possession of the 
golden key, and triumphantly swing his own door ajar; the answer is 
perhaps, that there are many keys, as many as there are men capable of 
pondering and grasping. 

Meanwhile the cause of it all, in our case Eliot, plays sphinx. This 
seems somewhat fitting, too. For of all devilish forms of selfishness and 
subjectivity, the writing of poetry is most dangerous. Therefore, I respect 
Eliot for not saying “it is this”’—but if he must say anything, “it seems 
thus to me.” Because to play pope on one’s poem is to wish strawheads 
for an audience. It is not by explaining that one will communicate the 
experience, any more than the poet explained himself into writing it; 
the critic after all, has left the realm of art and consequently has fore- 
gone its immediate reward. The poetic experience is for the writer and 
his sympathetic, educated audience. 

But to educate one’s self into poetry?—the fruit of reading and 
rereading with bitter draughts of living in between, is a sharpening and 
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refinement of that sensitive good taste which is a law unto itself. I do 
not know how to attain this tact of judgment in any other way. I wish 
I did, for the way mentioned is hard, devious and strait. Those loud, 
green youths who made of Millay a signboard attraction, who weighed 
their pound by the crude ton, who yumyumed Sandburg’s dry and gritty 
mouthfuls—these had never confronted with the backdrop of world 


literature an achievement which was in every case insignificant. Nor | 


could we claim immunity on this point. One wearies of references to | 


Francis Thompson as the axeltree of our universe. There were great 
men before Agamemnon—there will be others in the centuries A.T. 
This type of praise paints a man with a kind of mixture not comfortably 
worn and not easily scraped off. If our poets can walk, they will manage 
without nursing; if they are great they will hardly have artistic affinity 
in our present world mood with romantic baroque writing. 

This elusive and perhaps impossible man, the great Catholic poet of 
our century—who will he be? He will certainly have shaped his élan to 
the exact and painful mentality of Christ. And this is a perilous and 
perhaps futile venture, from the artistic point of view. I have known a 
handful of men who conformed to the broad definition, but whose vision 
had somehow gagged them into oversensitivity. They had everything 
but the will to write, perhaps because their vision was gold and their 
words but a little straw. Be not, says poetry, too just. 

For his technique, he will recognize the modern spirit as his own; 
that spirit which Hopkins fathered. No one for fifty years will be able 
to play cousin-twice-removed for the reality of a hard every-day idio- 
matic speech. His will be an imagination tied down to explosive com- 
monplaces; a vision of reality hard, short and disciplined, an experience 
which goes the full round. I hold no part with the lawless moderns, but 
they have one lesson for us, and a good one: poetry must be functional 
in the sense that fancy and figure are now the hardworked servants of 
the experience; if anything is to be sacrificed in this nomad and man- 
eating century, it is they. And rhyme will go when it must, and set 
iambs or trochees or what will you, and sonnets, and all strict forms- 
for-their-own-sake; simply because the experience itself will be seen as 
instantaneous, sufficient and dictatorial; so that in its highest and best 
plane it will order its own form, its own rhythm, and will retain its 
power precisely on the score of its deliberate alignment with the idiom 
of living. 

And who will dare to define this twentieth-century mode of exist- 
ence, into which we are dropped with the task upon us to walk and work 
it into something of worth? On the intellectual lever it surely implies 
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to an unparalleled degree that tension and union of opposites demanded 
for balance. There is moreover, the agonizing fact that our island is 
splitting into floes, that the old loyalties are fading, evil is gathering 
breath, the cult of activism is most active. All these factors cannot help 
influence the man who writes honestly; they cannot but increase his 
suffering, shoulder him to the wall, force him to sift his faith, his prayer, 
the way he has chosen. They make him a trifle less sure of himself, a bit 
deeper, more distrustful. He looks sidewise at the heralds of greatness; 
he waits out the first flurries for the more difficult and austere judgment 
of a year, five, ten years; he would rather publish one book in a decade 
than ten in a twelvemonth. And above all, he has become most aware 
of the supremacy of the ascetical over the artistic. 

All of this is the ink, or perhaps the blood, he writes with. He comes 
to his experience colored with the weight of his century, its sins, its 
ambitions, its great grandeur and its great evil. He brings to it what- 
ever synthesis he can have wrung from Christ Crucified. He has in- 
vaded Calvary as God invaded mankind—and his humanism, his men- 
tality, are Christocentric or they are nothing at all. 

Out of such a mentality the poem will as likely as not be difficult 
and irregular. Its pulse may be offbeat and its rhyme-ends illegitimate. 
Its ingredients are irony, bitterness, nursery rhymes, stream-of-con- 
sciousness, liturgy and small talk. It is not easily that the deep cancer 
of our side is to be diagnosed or lanced.—Dantet J. BERRIGAN, S.J. 


Why Eliot? 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—The announcement that the Nobel Prize for Literature 
had been awarded to Thomas Stearns Eliot of St. Louis, Missouri, aston- 
ished many Americans. Few of us believe that our transplanted poets 
and writers are the equals of their fellows in Ireland, England, Scotland 
and Wales. Most of us prefer Mark Twain, Hawthorne, Melville, Whit- 
man, Wallace Stevens and William Faulkner, to Henry James, Edith 
Wharton, Julian Green and Ezra Pound, on the simple grounds of hu- 
manity, without which literature becomes a parlor game or vaudeville. 
The writer who lacks sufficient vision to interpret his own country and 
his own people will be deaf and blind to the passions, joys and sorrows 
of men elsewhere. 

And yet T. S. Eliot has the Nobel Prize. Why? For what qualities? 
For his theme, his matter, his method, his conclusions? 
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Had the prize been given for theme and matter, it would be diffi- | 
cult to understand why Wystan Hugh Auden or Louis McNeice were | 


passed by, for they have lamented the Decline and Fall of an Empire as 
well and more convincingly than T. S. Eliot, citizen until 1926 of a Re- 
public. It would seem, then, that Mr. Eliot’s manner, and his conclusions 
about his theme, won him the favor of the Swedish Academy. 

Eliot’s style in the major body of his work, Poems—1909-1925, a 
collection which includes “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” 
“Gerontion,” “Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” “The Waste Land,” 
“The Hollow Men,” has, to quote John Russell’s comment about Eng- 
lish painting from 1910 to 1930, “the colour and shape of music-hall 
entertainment.” Quotations from great poets of the past—Dante, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Baudelaire, Gerard de Nerval—alternate with vul- 
gar colloquialisms. 


Those are pearls that were his eyes. 
Are you alive or not? Is there nothing in your head? 
O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag. 
and 
O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 
And on her daughter 
They wash their feet in soda water 
Et O ces voix d’ enfants chantant dans la coupole. 


Here we have the vaudeville aside, the confidential murmur of the valet 
to the bystander as he goes through his deferential obeisance to his mas- 
ter, the satyr mumbling heroic lines to amuse the herdsmen. This sort 
of thing has not been done more successfully by any English poet of 
our time. . 

But Eliot stopped writing burlesque after his conversion to the 
Anglo-Catholic Church and his renunciation of his American citizen- 
ship. In the thirties he wrote for and about the English Church: Ash- 
Wednesday, The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral. Then Family Re- 
union, a verse play with many fine lyric passages and no action whatso- 
ever, about the decay of a genteel dowager’s descendants. In 1943, 
Eliot wrote The Four Quartets, a mystic poem of mixed philosophical 
origin. 

Ash-Wednesday, a fragile lyric full of sensuous beauty and intel- 
lectual lamentation, has little expression of faith or piety and for all its 
last line is more of a whimper to almighty God than a cry. Murder in 
the Cathedral and The Rock have noble chorus lines but no characteri- 
zation and neither can be acted successfully as a play. They are pageants. 
It might be said in passing that Eliot’s Thomas 4 Becket is too thin- 
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blooded to be a convincing portrait of a minister to Henry the Second. 
Four Quartets departs altogether from the traditions of the Anglo- 
Catholic religion. As Malcolm Cowley wrote: 

“Even a layman feels that Eliot’s new faith instead of being Cath- 
olic or Anglo-Catholic has a moral atmosphere that is a curious mixture 
of Calvinism and Buddhism; it is Calvinistic and even New England 
Congregational in its finely drawn scruples; it is Buddhist in its utter 
rejection of the world. More interesting to most is the fact that Eliot’s 
preoccupation with the contemplative life seems to be carrying him into 
an abstract sphere beyond the limits of poetry.” 

Here then is the conclusion of Eliot’s work as a poet, that the resolu- 
tion of the conflict between Calvinism (the supremacy of man’s will), 
and the Grace of God is an escape into Nirvana. Some will wonder how 
good a Buddhist Mr. Eliot will make. Others dismiss this new attitude 
as the amusement of a dilettante. A few regret the one-time jester. 

In summing up, why then was the Nobel Prize given to T. S. Eliot? 

We like to think because his jesting was an honest rebuke to the 
pompous and pretentious, to the provincials and the colonials who at- 
tend and corrupt courts. On this basis Mr. Eliot confounds critics. 


“No, I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 
Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 
Advise the prince; no doubt an easy tool, 
Deferential, glad to be of use, 
Politic, cautious and meticulous. 
Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 
At times indeed almost ridiculous— 
Almost at times, the fool.” 


The British subject started from Missouri WINTHROP PALMER. 


Monterey, Mass. 

To the Editor—From a fairly extensive experience with poetry maga- 
zines and poets, I’d say you need have no fear of your third familiar 
devil—the chance of your sources of material drying up. SPIRIT may 
outlive me and other of your present contributors—and predictions that 
he’s to be our greatest poet may scare Merton into writing prose instead 
—but have no fear—a poetry magazine begets more poets than it can 
adequately publish. The Unity people would say “Demand creates 
supply.” The Dial said it died of lack of contributors. But that was 
something else again—intellectual arrogance antagonizing the writers 
instead of encouraging them—MarGery MANSFIELD. 
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